3^2      SELECTED  PROBLEMS  OF  PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT
of activity of the parent's own wishes or, of demands which have no
direct bearing on the motive, situation, and satisfaction of the child. Not
that we can avoid the occurrence of the social act, but the orientation of
the child should be to the need and the situation first of all; and, if the
parent or other person is a part of this situation, then the attention to the
other person must take its place along with other factors in the total
activity cycle.
For instance, the satisfaction of an aim should arise from the sense of
completion, from the pleasure of a task fulfilled or well done, not from
external rewards such as money or fondling. In our society, however, with
its overemphasis upon monetary standards as a mark of success, it all too
often happens that parents use such devices for rewarding the child. So,
too, the threat of punishment by the parent if the task is not done, so
common still, has little to recommend it as a motivating device. We have
already noted that fear, the emotional core of threats of punishment, is
the prime inhibitor to action. While the "ordering and forbidding tech-
nique" (Thomas and Thomas, 1928) is perhaps one of the oldest forms
of control among individuals, it has distinct limitations if our larger cul-
tural aim is the production of self-reliant and responsible children and
adults, as we define these concepts.
Projection of parental aims and ideals upon the child. A common illus-
tration of the manner in which parents interfere in the growth of their
children's ideal goals is their projection upon the children of their own
thwarted and incomplete professional or marital or other ambitions. This
practice rests upon the fact that during the early years of parent-child
relationship it is easy for the parent to thrust upon the child all sorts of
prejudices, conceptions, and values which the latter, because he identifies
himself so completely with the parent, takes for granted. Thus, before the
child has been exposed to other persons* influences (that is, before he has
formed a basis for discrimination and judgment by playing other roles
and experiencing other attitudes and ideas), he accepts all sorts of beliefs
and attitudes which later he may consider in a critical and even antag-
onistic light.
Because our cultural yalues for personal success are so great, many
parents who have failed to secure their wonted vocational aims for them-
selves foist these aims upon their children. This process is often linked
up with overattachment and oversolicitude. It frequently happens that the
child, unfamiliar in his early years with his own potential interests and
capacities (which will develop as he comes into contact with the culture
of his society), follows docilely the plan of his parents to carry out their
predetermined goal or ambition. Later, as the child's interest lags, or as
his talents, especially in the arts, do not seem to measure up to the pa-